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The Competing Views 
Edited by Peter Suedfeld 


What are attitudes and how are they modi- 
fied? This Atherton Controversy illuminates 
a subject that is indeed controversial: a 
recent history counted 34 distinguishable 
models of attitude change. This clash of the- 
ories reflects not merely the complexity but 
also the importance of the field. A central 
concern of social psychology, attitude change 
is also highly relevant to the study of human 
behavior in general, and a matter of major 
significance to the world outside the labora- 
tory. 


Valid and useful theories of attitude change 
are thus of potentiaily far-reaching conse- 
quence, At the same tme, the richness and 
flexibility of attitude structures and the nu- 
merous methodological problems involved in 
studying them make the development of a 
definitive theory difficult, if not impossible. 
For these reasons many explanations have 
been offered but none has been greatly ac- 
cepted. 


The articles included here give voice to a 
broad sampling of these competing view- 
points. For the past twenty years attention has 
been directed mostly to the individual's need 
to maintain harmony within himself, and 
several of the authors focus on this concept. 
Cognitive dissonance theory, lately the most 
fertile approach, is evaluated in particular 
detail. More recentiy, ideas derived from 
other areas of psychology have been increas- 
ingly influential, and attitude change theories 
based on learning, perception, and cognitive 
motivation are also well represented in this 
volume. 
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Models of Attitude Change: 
Theories That Pass 

in the Night 

PETER SUEDFELD 


The inclusion of a book on attitude theory in a se- 
ries devoted to controversies is highly justified by the state of the 
field. In any controversy there are at least two opposing views on 
the subject in question—and a recent survey counted thirty-four 
distinguishable models of attitude change (Ostrom, 1968)! 
When the controversy occurs in a field of science, the ultimate 
outcome depends on which side proves to be closer to empirical 
fact; the tremendous amount of effort that has gone into attitude 
research in the past two decades is therefore not surprising. 

Theoretical controversies are beneficial to scientific progress 
to the extent that they lead to critical experiments—experiments 
that clearly show that one theory predicts events more accurately 
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than another. Platt (1964) describes the best course of develop- 
ment as a series of alternative hypotheses (this is the controversy 
stage) followed by empirical tests designed so that each possible 
outcome will support only one hypothesis—and so on to finer 
and finer predictions. 

There are few psychological theories that can be posed against 
each other so neatly as to produce this logical tree. The complex 
array of statistical techniques needed by psychologists to distin- 
guish between relevant and irrelevant influences on their data 
testifies to theoretical imprecision (Platt, 1964) and inadequate 
experimental control (Skinner, 1956). Attitude theories and ex- 
periments share these characteristics, which in a relatively young 
science, dealing with highly variable phenomena, may be una- 
voidable and may in fact help to generate novel and increasingly 
fruitful hypotheses (Hafner and Presswood, 1965). 

The problem with attitude theories is that they seldom stand in 
clear opposition to each other. Some models are so vague that 
while almost any outcome can be related to the theory in some 
way, prediction is highly speculative. In such a situation, a criti- 
cal test is impossible to achieve. Others are so similar to each 
other that experiments could test only trivial differences, or so 
dissimilar in scope, language, and approach that one is hard put 
to identify areas in which their predictions or methods are com- 
parable. Even when such areas are found, and empirical data do 
exist, one can usually find alternative interpretations that save 
each of the theories from having to admit inadequacy. That is 
the reason for the title of this essay: models that can so seldom 
be pitted against each other conclusively are indeed like ships 
that pass in the night.1 This may be (as Charlie Brown once put 
it) not a fault, but a character trait. Quite probably there is no 
metatheory that can ever explain every aspect of attitude change. 
In that case, many theories may have parts of the truth, and each 
can be utilized in the specific situation for which it is most useful 
(like the wave and quantum theories, which are used to explain 
different aspects of the physical nature of light). Such a multi- 
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plicity of theories has been proposed for social psychology in 
general (Deutsch and Krauss, 1965). Even if this is the appro- 
priate solution, however, we must identify the domain in which 
each theory is most powerful; and for that effort we need more 
specificity and greater overlap than are available to us now. 

One may ask whether, in view of these difficulties, it is worth 
while to study the theories of attitude change. While there is 
some disagreement on the value of theorizing per se, the weight 
of scientific opinion is favorable. Science strives to explain, pre- 
dict, and control events. Theories are necessary as an explana- 
tory framework, since if there are no explicitly stated conceptual 
linkages among events, their actual relationship to each other 
may easily be overlooked. Good empirical research tells us the 
facts; a good theory tells us what the facts mean. In the same 
way, theoretical constructs are used to predict the future: once 
we have an idea of the ways in which antecedent conditions in- 
fluence the outcome, their pattern can be fitted into a theoretical 
framework that pomts to the most likely consequence. If the 
theory is explicit enough, its strong and weak points can be iden- 
tified by the accuracy of its predictions. Finally, a good theory 
defines its components so precisely and is so closely related to 
experimental operations that the relevant antecedents can be de- 
liberately manipulated to obtain a predicted result, Not until it 
has reached this stage has the theory attained its full power and 
utility. The fact that no attitude theory has arrived at this point 
so far indicates that our understanding of the phenomena of atti- 
tude change is at present inadequate; the actual shortcomings 
should serve to indicate areas in which more research and think- 
ing are needed. 


SOME AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT 


The very definition of “attitude” has been embroiled in contro- 
versy. To many workers the concept has three components: cog- 
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nition, affect, and behavior. Some writers restrict the term to 
the first two dimensions, and view behavior as an independent 
dimension that may be but does not have to be a function of 
attitude, Still others use “attitude” to mean only emotional 
reactions, and refer to cognitive responses as “beliefs.” These 
distinctions are by no means trivial. For example, many cigarette 
smokers admit that smoking is harmful to their health. While they 
accept this idea intellectually and emotionally, they continue to 
smoke. If we define behavior as part of attitude, then we see this 
situation as an attitude with components that are either inconsist- 
ent (in which case we are moved to investigate how this internal 
conflict developed) or differentially relevant to a variety of cir- 
cumstances (in which case we turn our attention to the determi- 
nants of relevance). From the second viewpoint, the attitude is 
internally consistent; the reason it did not lead to action resides 
in other attitudinal, personality, and environmental factors.” 

Another area of lively disagreement is that of attitude meas- 

urement. Problems of scoring and interpreting evaluations and 
beliefs have vexed numerous investigators. Just what, for exam- 
ple, is the meaning of a response of “zero” or “neutral” on a 
“plus-minus” or “‘like-dislike” attitude scale? A number of an- 
swers are possible: 

1. The subject has no attitude on the issue. 

2. The subject is a middle-of-the-roader. 

3. The subject is ambivalent. 

4. The subject is being reticent or uncooperative. 

5. The subject is afraid to answer because of the possible in- 
terpretation that might be put on his real feelings if he re- 
vealed them. 

Quite obviously, these reasons for a neutral response have very 


different antecedents and consequences; yet no attitude instru- 


ment can differentiate adequately among them. 

Scaling is the most common method of measuring attitudes, 
and many of the techniques developed for psychophysics find so- 
cial application here. Other measures, such as the semantic dif- 
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ferential (Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum, 1957), were specifi- 
cally developed for evaluating concepts and symbols. As usual, 
there are several unresolved issues. An obvious one is whether a 
given measurement technique is accurate; or rather, how accur- 
ate it is in comparison with others. There is the question of how 
widespread certain response tendencies are (giving “extreme” 
answers of rating scales, for example), and how personality may 
be related to such tendencies. Still another problem is the effect 
on attitude scaling of the difference between the rater’s own po- 
sition and other positions sampled by the test. How well can a 
person who takes a strong stand on a subject discriminate among 
items representing divergent viewpoints?? 

Some attitude researchers concentrate on persuasive technol- 
ogy. Whether one-sided or two-sided messages are better, 
whether the strongest arguments should be presented first or last, 
whether conclusions should be stated or only implied—these 
questions will not concern us here. They have been intensively 
investigated by a group of researchers at Yale University (Hov- 
land et al., 1957), and their findings as well as those of other in- 
vestigators were summarized in a how-to book by H. I. Abelson 
(1959; revised, Karlins and Abelson, 1970). Neither shall we 
cover the factors of source prestige and credibility, of environ- 
ments which facilitate the task of the persuader, or of the ways in 
which susceptibility to the message can be decreased. When 
we turn to the major theoretical systems on which this book fo- 
cuses, it becomes clear that “major” is difficult to define and is to 
a large extent a matter of personal choice. There is one obvious 
dichotomy in the literature, between theories that propose that 
attitude change occurs because of a need for cognitive and emo- 
tional consistency, on the one hand, and theories based on other 
psychological concepts (mostly learning and perception) on the 
other. The first sort of explanation is the more widely used, and 
has led to the greater amount of research; four of the eight selec- 
tions in this book concentrate on consistency theories (two of 
them on cognitive dissonance, the dominant construct in this 
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group). Other chapters use the learning, perception, and utility 
models. The research relevant to the theories is covered only 
briefly.® 


CONSISTENCY THEORIES 


Explications of attitude change often invoke motivational con- 
structs. Theorists assume that attitudes serve some function—to 
provide cognitive structure, to facilitate the processing of infor- 
mation, to fit the individual into his group, to maintain self-es- 
teem, or whatever. Once an attitude succeeds in gaining the goal 
for which the individual intended it, it will not change without 
some reason. The reason must zo beyond a mere encounter with 
new information; the new attitude must be more pleasing or use- 
ful in some way than the old. As in other motivational models, 
there are two alternative emphases: an internal need that is re- 
duced by a response and an external reward that the response 
may make attainable. The parallel to drive and incentive theories 
in general is obvious. We would be well advised, however, to 
Suppress the associations that terms such as “drive” are likely to 
call forth; the accumulated connotations of forty years of tradi- 
tional experimental psychology should not be transferred blindly 
into the attitude area. 

Motivational theories of attitude change have undoubtedly 
been the most important propositions offered over the past dec- 
ade or so, and the experimental literature reflects their popular- 
ity. Among these approaches, consistency theories represent a 
dominant trend. The key assumption of these models is that 
human beings require their attitudinal systems to be internally 
consistent, and that a state of inconsistency is (by analogy) non- 
homeostatic. Attitude change then follows as a way to restore the 
stable state. 

Theorists do not agree unanimously on the motivational basis 
of consistency. Some workers ignore the issue for various reasons 
(see Singer, 1966), while others propose a variety of answers to 
such questions as whether the “consistency motive” is one mo- 
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tive or several, absolute or relative, innate or learned, aimed at 
eliminating inconsistency or at maintaining some optimal level 
(McGuire, 1966). These questions need not delay us here, but 
the lack of agreement—or rather the lack of empirical resolution 
—is a serious flaw in the consistency literature. 

In the paper reprinted as Chapter 2 of this book, Zajonc 
(1960) describes three important versions of consistency theory. 
He also discusses research based on these formulations, and 
therefore I shall not treat it in detail here. 


Balance Theory 


Balance theory, as it was originated by Heider (1946, 1958), 
analyzes systems consisting of two or three persons (or two per- 
sons and an object), with any two of these entities related to 
each other by either positive or negative sentiments, or not re- 
lated at all. The model is most relevant when belongingness (the 
unit relation) does exist: then, the sentiment relations are bal- 
anced if they provide a good Gestalt—if a liked person agrees 
and a disliked person disagrees with one’s own sentiments to- 
ward the third entity. Newcomb (1953) enlarged the model to 
include communicative acts as linkages; Cartwright and Harary 
(1956) mathematicized it, clearing up some ambiguities and ex- 
tending it to systems of more than three entities. Feather (1967) 
built further upon Cartwright and Harary’s improvements in a 
communication context. 

While the basic idea was persuasive, the theory was vague and 
incomplete. For example, the three-entity relationship did not 
take into account the fact that liking and disliking usually flow in 
two directions (with only two people involved, mutual liking or 
disliking represents balance). Though in many situations there 
are both positive and negative feelings toward a person or object, 
and though affects vary greatly in intensity (both “like” and 
“adore” are positive, but they are hardly equivalent), there was 
no way to assess the relative or absolute strength of sentiments. 
Furthermore, as Insko (1967) points out, experimenters have 
inferred imbalance when a subject rates himself as feeling un- 
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easy, tense, or unpleasant on a scale from pleasant to unpleasant; 
but a stable-unstable rating of the relationship would seem more 
relevant to the theory, and certainly to attitude change. Unfor- 
tunately, such ratings of stability may not be very reliable, and 
(a major flaw) there are no unequivocal behavioral measures of 
imbalance. But other consistency theories have not even tried to 
develop an independent measure of the hypothetical state; honor 
is due at least for the recognition of the problem. 

Another problem is that the unit relationship introduces a high 
degree of vagueness. For one thing, “belonging together” can be 
inferred from many relationships: ownership, causation, proxim- 
ity, responsibility, membership, and so on. If an experimental 
finding can be explained by a bond that unites two entities, the 
experimenter can surely find a definition of unity that is plausible 
in the particular situation. And there is another problem: while 
things may either belong together or not, there seems to be no 
equivalent of like—not like—dislike. The best candidate seems to 
be “belong apart,” and the effects of such a relationship on atti- 
tudes need to be investigated. 

Insko (1967, pp. 162-63) cites some proverbs that contradict 
balance theory (“Opposites attract”; “Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt”) and gives Heider’s resolution of these dilemmas (for ex- 
ample, dissimilarity can result in liking if the characteristics of 
the two people involved complement each other). Other theories 
could offer less tortuous explanations; as an exercise, the reader 
might work out a balance interpretation of the Arab saying “The 
enemy of my enemy is my friend” as applied to the average 
American’s strong dislike of both Nazis and Communists, who 
are mutual enemies. This is a losing game: if it could not be 
done, the exercise would show a striking exception to a basic as- 
pect of the theory (which supports the proverb). But it can (by 
emphasizing the Nazis’ and Communists’ joint hostility to the 
United States). The room for semantic maneuvering is obvious, 
and the consequent loss of precision greatly weakens the theory. 

While Cartwright and Harary have resolved a few of these 
problems, most of them remain. In short, balance theory is rele- 
vant to a great number of areas—among them friendship devel- 
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opment (Newcomb, 1961), conformity (Brown, 1965, pp. 
673-77), and reactions to criticism (Pilisuk, 1962)—but it ex- 
plains the past much better than it predicts the future. 


COGNITIVE AND AFFECTIVE CONSISTENCY 


A much more sophisticated version of balance theory was de- 
veloped by M. J. Rosenberg and R. P. Abelson. An early ver- 
sion of the model emphasizes consistency between attitudes (af- 
fect) and beliefs (cognition) toward a given object (Rosenberg, 
1956, 19604). Objects are liked to the extent that they are be- 
lieved to be helpful or harmful to the individual’s other signifi- 
cant attitude objects. Jf an object is positively valued and is seen 
as advancing other preferred objects (if an integrationist Demo- 
crat, for example, believes that his party is working for racial 
equality), the structure 1s consistent; but if the same liked object 
is believed to be hindering the attainment of other such objects 
(if our Democrat looks at some southern Democratic congress- 
men), there is inconsistency. And, according to the homeostatic 
model, when inconsistency exceeds the individual’s tolerance 
limits, change occurs to restore consistency. In a similar vein, 
McGuire (1960) has analyzed Socratic questioning to show how 
it makes the individual aware of logical inconsistency among his 
beliefs, with a consequent striving for consistency. 

In another version (Abelson and Rosenberg, 1958; Rosenberg 
and Abelson, 1960), cognitive elements (mental representa- 
tions) ate affectively related to each other in one of four ways: 
positively, negatively, ambivalently, or not at all. Positive and 
negative relationships are analogous to Heider’s two sentiment 
relationships combined with unity, while ambivalence is a combi- 
nation of positive and negative relationships (a step forward in 
allowing for complexity). In the null relationship, there is no 
connecting affect. A pair of cognitive elements linked in one of 
these ways is a cognitive unit, which thus has both cognitive and 
affective components. 

In Chapter 3, Abelson and Rosenberg list eight rules of “psy- 
cho-logic” (the test of which is psychological, not formal, ac- 
ceptability), which predict new cognitive units from existing 
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units. (If a student likes a certain professor, and the professor 
recommends a particular book, the student will expect to like the 
book. It’s not logical, since one can ltke a man without sharing 
his taste in literature—but it’s psycho-logically consistent. ) 
When units are in accord with these predictions, balance exists : 
when there is ambivalence or inconsistency, there is imbalance. 
If the imbalance is recognized, and if the individual is motivated 
to think about the situation (note that these are further improve- 
ments in specifying relevant factors), cognitive Steps are taken to 
resolve it. Motivation to reduce inconsistency is comparatively 
low when the existing relationship is to the individual’s advan- 
tage (people are less bothered by the statement “Someone you 
dislike likes you” than by “Someone you like dislikes you,” al- 
though both statements involve imbalance). The model provides 
for several balancing techniques ( Abelson, 1959), adding com- 
plexity (which is good) and reducing precision (which is bad). 
The techniques include ceasing to think about the inconsistency, 
“denial” (the alteration of cognitive relations, similar to the res- 
olution process described by Heider), bolstering ( strengthening 
a cognitive unit to overwhelm the perceived inconsistency), dif- 
ferentiation (redefining a cognitive element), and transcendence 
(relating the inconsistent components to a larger concept that 
subsumes them both). Resolution techniques are used hierarchi- 
cally, with the simplest ones (those requiring the fewest cognitive 
Steps) attempted first. Incidentally, it may be a commentary on 
the state of the field that the Tecognition of “ceasing to think” as 
a way to resolve the problem Tepresented a significant contribu- 
tion. 

Among the research efforts relevant to the theory, Rosen- 
berg’s (1960b) experiment deserves special honors for ingenu- 
ity. In this study, subjects were given posthypnotic suggestions to 
induce changes in the affective component of attitudes (“When 
you awake . . . [the] idea of N, Cgroes moving into white neigh- 
borhoods will give you a happy, exhilarated feeling”); when they 
were awakened and asked to describe their attitudes, the per- 
ceived utility of the attitude object had changed to restore con- 
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sistency with the altered affect. While hypnosis experiments 
should be evaluated with care, this is a striking and novel ap- 
proach to consistency. 

Another study (Rosenberg and Abelson, 1960) gave support 
to the hypothesis that the resolution of inconsistency follows the 
path of least resistance—that is, the technique that requires the 
least change is the one that is used. The subjects were told that 
the manager of the rug department in a department store, a man 
named Fenwick, had in the Past raised the volume of rug sales, 
Now, however, Fenwick was planning a modern art display in 
his department, and such displays were known to reduce sales, 
The subjects were asked to play the roles of the owners of the 
store, with positive attitudes toward sales and either positive or 
negative attitudes toward Fenwick and modern art. In these roles 
they were to rate three messages. One of the messages argued 
that modern art increases sales, one denied that Fenwick was 
planning the display, and one said that Fenwick had not main- 
tained sales. As predicted, in each case the message that led to 
restored balanced by changing only one sign was rated highest. If 
a subject was pretending to like Fenwick, modern art, and high 
sales, the original situation was “imbalanced” because Fenwick 
was in effect planning to hurt sales; the message that art displays 
increase sales would change the display-sales relationship to pos- 
itive, restoring balance, This message was in fact rated most 
pleasant, persuasive, and accurate by the subjects whose roles 
called for positive attitudes toward Fenwick and modern art. 
Again, a somewhat unclean technique was used to good effect. 

This approach is in several ways a great improvement over the 
original balance theory. It states explicitly that imbalance leads 
to change only if the individual is aware of it and is motivated to 
reduce it; the approach also recognizes (although it does not in- 
vestigate thoroughly) individual differences in the ability to tol- 
erate imbalance, The interrelationships possible among cognitive 
units become increasingly complex. Perhaps most important, 
ways of reducing inconsistency are defined and a principle is 
stated for predicting their order of preference. There is still no 
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way to measure gradations in affect, and the definition of cogni- 
tive relations is somewhat vague, although some recent a 
(summarized in Abelson, 1968) is making inroads on the rel 
tionships implied by various connective verbs, In general, h = 
Aig the theory is a powerful one worthy of further a ical 
consideration. Sad to say, It has not caught the eee a 
many researchers, and is to a great extent lying ine ‘ 
uncommon fate among Psychological theories, many of which we 
main only Partially explored. Which formulation will suff oe 
fate and which will arouse widespread furor and are ti 
seems to be a matter of style and perhaps of the spjrj tthe 
times rather than of intrinsic value. oe 


Congruity Theory 
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tween Nixon and troop withdrawal is associative, or positive. Re- 
lations may also be negative or dissociative, as in balance theory. 

Tendency toward simplicity is a highly dubious proposition. 

Even if extreme judgments are “simpler’—and, while this prop- 
osition may seem likely, it is difficult to test—the general scaling 
literature shows that most judgments made by most people are 
not extreme. One may also question the adequacy of a seven- 
point scale to investigate this problem, since so smalf a dimen- 
sion may lump a wide range of potential ratings from —3 to 
— o and from +3 to + into the “extremes.” At any rate, it 
seems clear that no “tendency” can be shown to exist without 
specification of the personality and situational variables that 
affect its activation. 

The second hypothesis, known as the principle of congruity, is 
more testable as well as more interesting. Following this princi- 
ple, we would predict that if a positively rated and a negatively 
rated object are linked, the ratings of both would move toward 
neutrality; if both of two linked objects are either positive or 
negative, but differently so, their subsequent ratings would be 
between their original ratings. Pressure toward congruity is a 
function of the polarity of the original scale values. In all cases 
of incongruity, the more polarized object (that is, the one closer 
to +3) will change less than the other. There is an “assertion 
constant,” calculated ad hoc from data (Osgood and Tannen- 
baum, 1955), which is applied to rating results to allow for the 
fact that attitude toward the source of an assertion changes less 
than that toward the object of the assertion. In other words, if 
President Nixon (—3) endorses a troop withdrawal (+3), the 
rating of the President will improve less than the rating of with- 
drawal will deteriorate. There is also an ad hoc “correction for 
incredulity” to explain the reduction in obtained change when 

the subject does not wholly accept the link that is claimed to 
exist (“I don’t believe he really meant it!’’). 

The theory is particularly relevant to that old area of attitude 
research, prestige suggestion. The congruity model predicts that 
the more prestigious the source of an assertion or message—that 
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is, the higher the source’s evaluative rating—-the preater the 
change of attitude toward the object of the assertion. The re. 
search results are not clear-cut, however; other variables affect 
the relationship between the source’s prestige and the efficacy of 


a persuasive attempt. In fact, cognitive dissonance theory pre. 
dicts that in some situations a negatively rated source is the most_ 


potent changer of attitude (Smith, 1961): when we agree to do 
what a disliked person asks, our attitude toward the task be. 
comes more favorable than when a liked person makes the re- 
quest. (An interesting experiment reported by Smith is described 
below, under “Dissonance Theory.”) 

Incidentally, there is a source of ambiguity here. While re- 
viewets sometimes write as if a high evaluative rating were syn- 
onymous with prestige, this is not necessarily the case. Any reader 
—and any writer, too—can think of people whom he likes 
very much but whom he would not consider a prestigious source 
of arguments. Furthermore, prestige is seldom universal: a re- 
spected speaker on politics may be widely known as ignorant, 
biased, or both on the subject of art (see Feldman, 1966a). 
Thus the rating scale must be specified somewhat more exactly 
than it is in the prestige suggestion literature before this material 
can be interpreted in terms of congruity. 

Osgood and Tannenbaum’s use of the seven-point semantic 
differential eliminates one objection to balance theory, the over- 
simplified positive vs. negative categories of affective relations. 
Unfortunately, the third relationship, “assertion,” remains not 
only dichotomous (either associative or dissociative), but 
vaguely defined as well. The concept that the evaluation of the 
source changes along with the attitude toward the object of the 
assertion is novel, interesting, and empirically challenging. An- 
other improvement is the fact that any number of assertions can 
be included in the prediction formula; their overall effect is the 
average rating of the characteristics that each imputes to the ob- 
ject. 

An alternative hypothesis, that overall change is a function of 
the summed ratings (Anderson and Fishbein, 1965), has some 
empirical support but has been criticized on methodological 
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ands (S. Rosenberg, 1968). The congruity model predicts 
im direction and the amount of attitude change, but—ex- 
t # the jncredulity provision—ignores alternative methods 


for reducing +mbalance or incongruity, such as those posited by 


: lson (1959). : : 
wet i. of mathematical formulae is generally considered a 


esificant step forward in explicitness, and the congruity model 
_ vided this to some extent. The facts remain, however, 
= : 5 relationships underlying the numbers are still somewhat 
eg some of the formulae represent ad hoc patch- 
such relatively primitive mathematics 
cepts and measures now warrant. 


vague and that 
work, It may be that even 
ie more precise than our con 


RELIEF CONGRUENCE 
Rokeach (1968) has proposed a principle of belief congru- 
ence as a substitute for the Osgood and Tannenbaum congruity 
principle. This model measures the importance of a given a 
by the number of other beliefs with which it 1s connected ( cen- 
trality”) rather than by its usefulness for goal attainment (as in 
Rosenberg and Abelson’s balance model). Beliefs are important 
ro the extent that they concern one’s own identity, are snated 
with other people, are learned by encounter with the belief ob- 
‘ect rather than at secondhand, and are not merely matters of 
taste. Using hypnosis to induce a change in belief, Rokeach 
found that beliefs categorized a priori as differing in centrality 
vere to some extent distinguishable by factor analysis, that cen- 
‘ral beliefs resist change, and that when central beliefs do 
change, they produce changes in the rest of the belief system. 
The Gestalt foundation of Rokeach’s theory implies an inter- 
active pattern that differs from a simple additive or averaging ef- 
fect. In this approach, assertions ate “unique configurations cog- 
nitively representing a characterized subject (S), capable of 
being characterized in many ways, and a characterization (C), 
capable of being applied to many subjects” (Rokeach, 1968, p. 
84). If C and S are relevant to each other, there is cognitive im- 
teraction between them (CS). The resolution of incongruence 
hetween C and CS and between S and CS depends upon their re- 
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lative centrality. For example, if a fervent enemy of “the worlg. | 
wide Communist conspiracy” encounters a Yugoslav Commr. 
nist, the C ( Communist) ig more important to his attitude than 
either the § ( Yugoslav) or the CS (Yugoslay Communist), For 
a person who is interested in national differences within the 
Fastern bloc, the § may be of paramount importance. This con- 
sideration of incongruence and relative importance in context re- 
sults in a number of possible resolutions and in the abandonment 
of the assertion constant and the correction for incredulity. The 
emphasis on configuration or pattern rather than on mere aver- 
aging or summing increases the complexity—and probably the 
realism—of the view. It has also led to interesting research on 
the interplay of racial and attitudinal similarity as factors in in- 
terpersonal relations. For example, under some circumstances 
racially prejudiced religious whites prefer religious Negroes to 
atheistic whites (Rokeach, 1968). 

Insko (1967) points out the vagueness of the interaction con- 
struct as well as other conceptual and methodological inadequa- 
cies in the Rokeach model; and for a Gestalt approach, the defi- 
nition of context is rather restricted. Helson (1964) has done a 
more thorough analysis of contextual factors in his adaptation- 
level formulation, which is discussed in a later section on Cogni- 
tive and perceptual theories. While there is some evidence in 
support of Rokeach’s predictions, no persuasive data have ap- 
peared in an attitude change paradigm. At the moment, belief 
congruence is at best a Potentially useful modification of the con- 
sistency construct, its particular contribution being its emphasis 
on configuration rather than additivity. Its real worth awaits the 
Clarification of ideas (the idea of interaction, for example) and 


of measures (such as those of centrality), followed by rigorous 
research and interpretation, 


Cognitive Dissonance Theory 


Of the formulations based on the concept of consistency, cog- 
nitive dissonance theory ( Festinger, 195 7) is the most lively one 
in today’s literature, In fact, it is probably the most lively of all 
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strated that a person who received a small reward for lying to 
someone else eventually came to believe his own lies more firmly 
than did someone who had received a large reward. Festinger 
and Carlsmith’s design asked the subject to convince someone 
else that an actually boring task was really interesting. One 
group of deceivers was offered $20 each and the other group $1 
fo perform this task. After their performance, the subjects were 
asked to evaluate the experiment. The $1 group rated it as inter- 
esting and worthwhile. The $20 group rated it quite negatively. 

The theory predicted this outcome, since a large reward is suf- 
ficient justification for a small deception, while to mislead an in- 
hocent victim without Significant compensation arouses disso- 
nance (an interesting judgment on moral codes). The dissonance 
is reduced if the liar comes to believe himself, since then he ret- 
Toactively (or perhaps concurrently) erases the untruth. Inciden- 
tally, the phenomenon had been found by Kelman in 195 3, be- 
fore the theory was published by Festinger. 

An interesting variation has been the study of dissonance ef- 
fects of hunger, thirst, and pain. High-dissonance subjects have 
reported less intense reactions after such unpleasant experimen- 
tal manipulations than low-dissonance subjects; when subjects 
were paid only a small amount, they reduced their dissonance by 
minimizing the unpleasantness of the experience. Physiological 
and behavioral differences were compatible with self-ratings; for 
instance, high-dissonance subjects deprived of food not only re- 
ported being less hungry than low-dissonance subjects, but ac- 
tually ate less (Brehm, 1962; Zimbardo, 1969). Bankart and 
Lanzetta ( 1968) extended this design to the reactions of heavy 
smokers who were deprived of tobacco, and their findings also 
supported the dissonance hypothesis: that is, high-dissonance 
subjects missed cigarettes less than low-dissonance subjects. 

Dissonance theory predicts that people who obey to avoid 
being severely punished will evidence less attitude change than 
those who comply with a mildly threatening demand. Again, one 
can justify counterattitudinal behavior by citing a strong threat: 
but when the external consequences would not be very severe, 
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the threat seems insufficient to explain the hypocrisy, so the atti- 
tude 1s changed (since one’s actions are acceptable if they are 
not really counterattitudinal). This hypothesis was supported by 
the results of an experiment in which children were told they 
would be punished (either mildly or severely) for playing with a 
desirable toy (Aronson and Carlsmith, 1963). The findings im- 
ply that if we want to change people’s attitudes toward the be- 
havior we demand of them, we should induce them to comply by 
offering a small reward or threatening them with mild punish- 
ment if they refuse. On the other hand, if mere obedience or 
cooperation is all we want, we will get more people to comply by 
increasing our bribes and our threats. 

Related to these experiments are studies that associate some 
unpleasant factor with an activity, a goal, or a demand for obedi- 
ence. One famous article (Aronson and Mills, 1959) concerned 
girls who suffered through an embarrassing initiation in order ta 
hear a supposedly exciting discussion that turned out to be quite 
dull. These girls evaluated the discussion more positively than 
subjects who did not experience a severe initiation (a finding of 
some relevance to fraternities). Dissonance was reduced by the 
rationalization that the discussion really was worth the price. An- 
other aspect of the same process is the effect of obeying a dis- 
liked person. In an ingenious experiment ( Smith, 1961), Army 
reservists were offered fifty cents each to eat a grasshopper. Sup- 
posedly the Army wanted to investigate the acceptability of unu- 
sual foods. When the request was made by an aloof and formal 
person, only half complied; when it was made by someone the 
Tescrvists wanted to please, over 90% agreed to cooperate. But 
among all compliant subjects, those who obeyed the less likable 
persuader liked the grasshopper more! The dissonance mecha- 
nism, presumably, was: “Why would I do this for such an unlik- 
able character? Obviously because what he asked me to do 
wasn’t all that bad,” versus “I'll eat the grasshopper because J 
like you; I don’t have to like it,” 

An article by Myers (1963) tells of an experiment in which 
Psychologists were presented with a hypothetical situation in 
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which some subjects experienced victory and others defeat, and 
were asked to speculate on which subjects would be willing to go 
through the experiment again. Each psychologist was asked to 
make two predictions, one based on dissonance theory and one 
representing his own personal conjecture. On the basis of disso- 
hance theory, most respondents predicted that the losers would 
come back; but their independent guess was that the winners 
would do so. This is not only an enjoyable study to read, but it 
demonstrates vividly the widespread feeling that dissonance 
theory always predicts an outcome that seems unlikely. As 
Myers points out, the information given was too incomplete to 
permit anyone to derive a dissonance hypothesis from it. Did all 
the hypothetical losers expect to win? If some of them did not, 
then they experienced no dissonance when they lost. And if dis- 
sonance has been aroused, there are alternate ways to reduce it. 
Volunteering for another session is one possible resolution, but 
not the only one. It is interesting, though, that most of the re- 
sponding psychologists agreed on what the theory would predict, 
and also uniformly disagreed with that prediction. 

The effects of effort represent a closely related dissonance 
analysis. We would expect that the more one has to work to 
reach a goal, the more valuable the goal will seem. While at- 
tempts to demonstrate the truth of this hypothesis are not very 
conclusive, there is some evidence to support it (Zimbardo, 
1965). Lawrence and Festinger (1962) pointed out that disso- 
nance theory predicts rat behavior: it takes longer to extinguish 
a response in a rat trained on a partial reinforcement schedule 
than in one trained on a 100 percent reinforcement schedule, 
and so on. Cognitive dissonance in tats—a thought to chill the 
rat-runner’s soul! 

Another noteworthy feature of dissonance theory is its treat- 
ment of what happens after a decision is made. Inner conflict be- 
fore decision has long been studied by psychologists (Lewin, 
1935; Miller, 1944). The general conclusion has been that both 
the desirable and the undesirable characteristics of an object or 
event seem stronger as one gets closer to it in space or time. 
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Thus ambivalence about a decision should reach its height just 
before a decision is made. But what happens immediately after- 
ward? 

Festinger (1957) indicates that the act of choosing is the de- 
marcation between conflict (which leads to conftict resolution } 
and dissonance (which leads to dissonance reduction). Like the 
intensity of conflict, the intensity of dissonance increases with the 
similarity in the attractiveness of the possible choices. There is 
no problem if you choose a good job over a bad one: but when 
you have chosen one of several jobs that are almost equally good 
(or bad), the decision arouses dissonance. The choice may be 
revoked, or both alternatives may be incorporated into a larger 
category, or—most often—the chosen alternative is reevaluated 
as being really much better. This is contrary to Lewin’s (1938) 
position, that once a choice has been made between two goals, 
the unchosen one begins to look better. To bolster dissonance re- 
duction, information favorable to the preferred choice may be 
sought out while information favoring the rejected alternative is 
rejected. Evidence on the reevaluation issue supports dissonance 
theory fairly well ( Festinger, 1964: Insko, 1967); but selective 
exposure to mformation, and particularly selective avoidance of 
information, have not been demonstrated at all adequately 
(Sears, 1968). 


CRITICISMS AND ALTERNATIVES 


There is probably no other critique so all-encompassing and 
so devastating as the paper by Chapanis and Chapanis (1964) 
which appears as Chapter 4 of this volume. One of the basic crit- 
icisms, which really applies to most consistency research, is that 
methodologically dissonance is used as an independent variable 
when theoretically it is an intervening or a dependent variable. 
That is, subjects in a “dissonance condition” are compared with 
those in a “no-dissonance condition,” the experimenter’s manip- 
ulations defining the conditions. But people no doubt differ in 
their reactions to those manipulations, and the subjects in both 
“conditions” are likely to represent a wide range of dissonance 
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arousal. It would seem an urgent matter to develop specific 
measures of dissonance, either physiological or in paper-and- 
pencil format (as balance theorists have attempted to do; see the 
earlier section on balance theory, under “Consistency Theo- 
Ties”). Without these, the argument becomes circular:- How does 
the experimenter know that subjects in the dissonance group 
really experienced dissonance? Because their attitudes changed. 
Why did the attitudes of these subjects change? Because the sub- 
jects had experienced dissonance. And when subjects in the dis- 
sonance group don’t change their attitudes, the experimenter 
Inay conclude that they must be reducing dissonance in some 
other way, and therefore throw out their data—the basis of an- 
other serious criticism. 

The Chapanis article makes three major points that must be 
considered in any examination of the cognitive dissonance litera- 
ture: first, that experimental designs have been so confounded 
that alternative interpretations of the data are frequently plausi- 
ble; second, that the data analysis is to some extent (sometimes a 
very great extent) invalidated by such improper practices as the 
selective dropping of subjects; and third, that these shortcomings 
are frequently ignored in later references to the experiments, 
with resultant exaggerated claims of support for the dissonance 
hypothesis. (See Insko, 1967, for some recent evidence on the 
third point.) Readers of secondary sources—students, for exam- 
ple—are easily misled by this last practice. Studies result in non- 
significant trends, or in mixed significant and nonsignificant out- 
comes, or in significant outcomes after highly questionable 
analyses, thus providing much less than clear-cut support for the 
theory. These weaknesses are seldom pointed out in sympathetic 
reviews or introducton sections. It should also be noted, but 
often is not, that when the theory makes absolute predictions, re- 
lative differences are not necessarily adequate evidence. For ex- 
ample, in the Festinger and Carlsmith ( 1959) study, the hypoth- 
esis was that high-dissonance subjects would enjoy the task while 
low-dissonance subjects would find it unpleasantly boring. Yet, 
while there were significant intergroup differences in the right 
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direction, the absolute ratings of all groups were close to neutral. 
Similarly, an experiment that finds subjects preferring informa- 
tion that supports a decision to information that opposes the de- 
cision does not critically test the dissonance hypothesis that unfa- 
vorable information will be avoided. 

Silverman’s (1964) defense against the Chapanis’ criticisms, 
which is reprinted as Chapter 5, takes up the first two kinds of 
objections separately, His major argument in response to the al- 
ternative explanations advanced by the Chapanises is that there 
is no empirical reason to prefer these explanations to one based 
on dissonance theory. For instance, while a certain result may be 
due to suspicion, no evidence is presented in support of the con- 
tention. This argument is an excellent impetus for further re- 
search, but not an impregnable defense of dissonance theory: the 
Chapanis article was not intended to be a research report, and 
the raising of other, equally plausible hypotheses seems a permis- 
sible attack on a theoretical system. Obviously the validity of the 
attack and of the theory then depend on further experiments 
that, through strong inference, pose the dissonance and the alter- 
native hypotheses against each other. Adherence to dissonance 
theory is certainly more parsimonious than the multiplicity of al- 
ternative explanations; but parsimony is only a pragmatic guide- 
line, not an empirical test. If several variables are necessary be- 
fore a complex set of phenomena can be understood, devotion to 
only one leads to inadequate understanding. 

Some of Silverman’s criticisms of specific alternatives are also 
worthy of consideration. As an example, let us take the experi- 
ment in which subjects who worked hard for a reward did not 
show the secondary reinforcement effect (liking the color asso- 
ciated with a reward) found in a low-effort group (Aronson, 
1961). Aronson’s article maintained that secondary reinforce- 
ment and dissonance canceled each other with high effort: disso- 
nance reduction led to preference for the unrewarded color. The 
Chapanis paper explained that effort and reward rate were con- 
founded. Since with high effort there was less reinforcement, 
there was also less secondary reinforcement, and references to 
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dissonance are unnecessary. Silverman’s defense quotes Skinner 
to refute the Chapanis’ implication that high reward rate leads to 
greater secondary reinforcement effects. However, the paper by 
Ferster and Skinner (1957) compares continuous with intermit- 
tent remforcement, not different rates of intermittent reinforce- 
ment with each other—which was the nature of the Aronson 
procedure. When Silverman deals with the effects of reward on 
attitude change after lying (Festinger and Carlsmith’s 1959 
study), his citation of Lependorf’s dissertation raises some inter- 
esting questions. Can it be that there is a real difference in the 
degree of self-justification after lying for fifty cents and for five 
cents? And how could it be that $1 is not sufficient justification 
for lying when another group gets $20 (Festinger and Carlsmith, 
1959) but is enough when the other group gets fifty cents 
(Cohen, 1962)? Such questions cannot be answered adequately 
until degrees of dissonance arousal can be measured. 

As for the methodological and statistical faults cited in the 
Chapanis review, the defense rests upon necessary compensation 
for lack of precision and upon the failure (with one exception) 
of the Chapanises to demonstrate how the flaws could have af- 
fected the conclusions. These, like the previous arguments, 
strongly indicate that while dissonance theory is by no means in- 
defensible, it is in need of more convincing empirical support. 
The post hoc elimination of subjects, for example, is a tactic for 
getting the desired result artificially; and calling it “induction” 
does not exonerate the practice. Data based on such methods are 
highly suspect, and need to be confirmed before they can be ac- 
cepted as convincing evidence. 

In an important research contribution, Rosenberg (1965) not 
only suggested an alternative to some dissonance explanations, 
but also performed an experiment to test his hypothesis. The 
suggestion was that differential reward leads to different degrees of 
anxiety concerning the experimenter’s opinion of a subject who 
agrees to lie for pay. Rosenberg called this particular kind of 
anxiety “evaluation apprehension.” In the high-reward condi- 
tion, suspicion and disbelief of the experiment’s stated purpose 
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are aroused and lead to apprehension. “Why would this psychol- 
ogist offer me twenty dollars for such an casy task? Obviously, 
to see how I react to a bribe—so I will not indicate that my real 
attitude has changed.” Rosenberg also pointed out (1966) that 
the agreement to be on call for future participation, far from 
being a justification for the high retainer, may arouse even more 
suspicion: “It may be true, as the experimenter claims, that his 
assistant has failed to show up and he really needs help, but why 
hire an inexperienced undergraduate like me as a permanent 
substitute if he expects future emergencies?” When evaluation 
apprehension was reduced by making the subject think that the 
counterattitudinal behavior and the attitude measurement were 
two separate experiments, and that neither experimenter would 
know the subject’s performance on the other’s study, dissonance 
effects were not found. It seems, then, that evaluation apprehen- 
sion is an adequate alternative to cognitive dissonance in this 
particular design. 

Other substitutes have been proposed to explain other disso- 
nance findings: feelings of achievement, relief from embarrass- 
ment, sexual arousal, and expectation of future discomfort (Cha- 
panis and Chapanis, 1964); self-judgment in which one infers 
his attitudes from his own behavior, but with no postulate of an 
intervening aversive state that causes attitude change (Bem, 
1965 [Chapter 7 of this volume], 1967, 19685): self-persuasion 
(Janis and King, 1954); defense against a feeling of having be- 
haved improperly, and the anticipation of negative social conse- 
quences (Pepitone, 1966). 

Conversely, dissonance adherents have been finding variables 
that tend to determine whether dissonance will in fact occur. It is 
quite clear that the theory is not always supported (see Insko, 
1967). For example, Collins, with a number of associates, has 
done close to twenty experiments on forced compliance, mostly 
with nondissonance results (Collins, 1969). It now appears that 
Support for the theory is more likely when there is little or no 
Justification offered for complying (Freedman, 1963 ); when the 
Subject perceives that he is free not to comply but does so of his 
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own volition (Brock, 1968a); when he commits himself as pub- 
licly and firmly as possible (Brehm and Cohen, 1962: Carlsmith, 
Collins, and Helmreich, 1966); and when he feels that he is 
being asked to persuade an open-minded audience (Nel, Helm- 
reich, and Aronson, 1969). 

What can we say about dissonance theory in general? It ob- 
viously is not the solution to all problems of prediction and ex- 
planation in the attitude area. While it makes possible more di- 
rect empirical confrontations with other theories than most other 
approaches do, the crucial question for experimenter and student 
seems to be “not which but when” (Aronson, 1969, p. 20); in 
other words, which theory is better in a particular situation. 

Internally, the model is vague in many of the same areas as 
other consistency theories, What are the “cognitions” among 
Which dissonance can exist? Apparently, responses of almost 
every kind. How do we determine the relevance of a given cogni- 
tion? When incompatible cognitions arouse dissonance, what fac- 
tors in the cognitions are responsible for the magnitude of the 
dissonance? We don’t know. Why do subjects comply if the justi- 
fication is “insufficient’’? Logically, the fact that they do comply 
would seem to indicate that there must be some adequate reason; 
and if there is, why should they experience dissonance? Disso- 
nance is typically definable as a situation that the experimenter 
thinks is dissonant; is there a way to assess dissonance independ- 
ently? How can we identify or control various methods of disso- 
nance reduction? These questions have as yet no good answers.® 

There has been much recent work on experimental artifacts 
—the tendency of experimenters to get the results they expect, 
and of subjects to act as they think the experimenter expects 
them to act (Rosenthal and Rosnow, 1969). Dissonance re- 
searchers have ignored this problem: to an unknown extent, 
therefore, dissonance results may be artifactual. The extent is 
quite likely to be large. Since the tasks given subjects are often 
unpleasant or fatiguing, and since noncompliers are thrown out, 
the group that is left consists of people who by definition are 
submissive to the experimenter’s rather extreme demands. It is 
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probable that such people will generally try to please the experi- 
menter, and giving him the responses they think he wants is the 
most obvious way of pleasing him. Furthermore, Oe elaborate- 
ness of the staging and the great number of pilot cio required 
to get the production just right may result in Zoe es 
dures that maximize the demands implied S the subject. It 
would be interesting to calculate the proportion of procedures 
with which an experimenter has succeeded m arousing pneeee 
nance (in his opinion) out of all the procedures with which he 
has attempted to do so. The difficulty of getting the effect may 
indicate the fragility of the phenomenon; the difficulty of ex- 
plaining why some procedures are “successfu : and other, similar 
ones are not shows the vagueness of the dissonance concept. 
As for the effect of the experimenter’s expectations, Cooper, 
Eisenberg, Robert, and Dohrenwend (1967) have found that 
they could wash out the dissonance effect by using experimen- 
ters whose expectations were systematically manipulated. This 
extremely serious warning seems so far to have gone wna aiia 
Rosnow and Robinson (1967, p. 307) have noted that “findings 
by supporters of dissonance theory seem consistently to grea 
it, while findings by its opponents seem consistently to refute it. 
This does not seem to bother some of the disputants; Brehm 
(1965) has gone so far as to suggest that only a researcher who 
has previously confirmed the theory is fully qualified to discon- 
firm it, since only such a person has demonstrated a grasp of the 
conceptual and methodological problems involved. This argu- 
ment has a kernel of merit: a grasp of the problems “eu be 
demonstrated by critic and supporter alike. However, it is a = 
lacious prescription in the light of what we know about experi- 
mental artifacts. From this point of view, the criterion is the op- 
posite: confirmation should come from researchers who have 
previously obtained negative results. 

The research is certainly copious, and this fact has on of- 
fered as a sort of a justification for the theory: “Happily, after 
more than 10 years, it is still not proven; all the theory cles does 
is generate research” (Aronson, 1969; p. 31). But that is not 
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enough; what is needed is a formulation that accounts for atti- 
tude change of differing kinds, magnitudes, and persistence, at 
various stages of development, in a variety of situations, and 
which can be confirmed or disconfirmed by both experimental 
and field data (Koslin, 1967). 

Deutsch and Krauss ( 1965), referring to the idea that origi- 
nating research is what really counts, speculate that “undoubt- 
edly Festinger would rather be stimulating than right” (p. 76). 
Considering the amount of commitment and work that the devel- 
opinent of a good theory entails, I doubt that. (Festinger, too, 
disagrees, quite vehemently. )® From an empirical point of view, 
Festinger has been both stimulating and right; and also wrong, 
Of the theories discussed so far, dissonance is certainly the most 
wide-ranging. Its truth value cannot be judged on the basis of the 
existing data, An independent measure of dissonance appears to 


be a prerequisite for valid testing and for an authoritative assess- 
ment. 


NONCONSISTENCY THEORIES 


That there are consistency theories aplenty we have seen: they 
are dominant in number, in adherents, and in research. In com- 
parison with this mainstream, other approaches seem mere rivu- 
lets unless we arbitrarily combine them in a category of theories 
that have little in common beyond the fact that they are not 
based on consistency. It is these theories; mostly centered around 
learning and cognition, that now concern us. (There is also a 
small, barely begun trickle of my own favorites, anticonsistency 
theories: that is, theories asserting that man seeks variety, nov- 
elty, and excitement, even at the expense of balance, congruence, 
or consonance. Unfortunately, these approaches are as yet 
hardly evident in the attitude area, although they are gaining 
ground among theories of personality, motivation, and develop- 
ment. ) 

In general, the nonconsistency theories emphasize that atti- 
tudes have adaptive significance to the people who hold them. 
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They may be based on past reinforcements, or on the prospect of 
future reinforcements; they may be guidelines to make the world 
seem more understandable or more friendly; they may aid the in- 
dividual to defend, express, or actualize himself, No intervening 
aversive state is needed to bring about attitude change; in fact, 
these theories are frequently concerned with attitude formation 
rather than change. 


Learning Theories 


One general view of attitude development is that attitudes are 
learned either through reinforcement or through contiguity. As 
learning theories have become increasingly important in experi- 
mental psychology, several psychologists have proposed learning 
theories of attitude change. The first systematic proposal of this 
sort was: Doob’s (1947), which considers attitude to be an im- 
plicit response intervening between stimuli and Gyert responses. 
In line with the theories of Hull and Spence, this implicit me 
sponse has the properties of energizing and guiding behavior. 

The specific nature of the cue provided by an Meio depends 
upon previous rewards and punishments: if an anon has been 
rewarded in the past, the attitude that led to it is strengthened. 
Also, a stimulus similar to one that was present in a former fa- 
vorable stimulus-attitude-action chain will tend to evoke the 
same response through the process of generalization. As we shall 
see, other derivations from learning theory have also been ap- 
plied to the attitude area. 


INCENTIVE THEORY 


One extensive line of work based on the learning viewpoint is 
the incentive theory of the so-called Yale group, which was ea 
by Carl I. Hovland. The conceptual framework is outlined in 
Hovland, Janis, and Kelley (1953), and many publications have 
described the group’s research. The theory argues that a new 
opinion is accepted (assuming that the message is received and 
understood) if there is a potential reward or incentive for such 
acceptance. Working under this general rule, the researcher 
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seeks to establish the likelihood of such a positive consequence 
In @ given situation, to determine how to maximize its probabil- 
ity, and so on. For example, the Yale theorists proposed that 
being “right” on an issue is 4 rewarding experience; that in most 
people’s experience, believing the statements of experts in their 
fields of expertise has usually led them to be right; and that 
therefore people will tend to believe a persuader whom they con- 
sider an expert on the issue in question. Specific details are ex- 
plained by Principles (such as generalization and extinction ) 
based on general learning theory. 

If this seems like a rather complex analysis of a simple situa- 
tion, let us look at another problem. As we saw earlier, disso- 
hance theory holds that arguing against one’s real beliefs pro- 
duces a change in those beliefs only if there is no strong external 
Teason for engaging in the task to begin with. Reinforcement 
theory predicts just the opposite: that an argument will be ac- 
cepted if it is associated with reward; that money or social ap- 
proval or some sort of victory gained by counterattitudinal be- 
havior should lead to attitude change in the direction of the 
behavior. There are empirical data supporting both hypotheses 
(Insko, 1967). Aronson, a staunch dissonancer, concludes that 
although high incentive in itself may lead to attitude change, 
under some conditions it produces dissonance instead (1966), 
The specific variables that determine the Strength of these two 
conflicting tendencies are still to be identified. One relevant find- 
ing is that dissonance effects are found when subjects feel free 
hot to comply, and incentive effects when they do not feel that 
they can refuse (Linder, Cooper, and J ones, 1967; Holmes and 
Strickland, 1970); this is the kind of research needed to define 
the issues clearly. 

Another direct conirontation between incentive theory and 
dissonance theory occurs on the issue of effort. On the one hand, 
effort supposedly arouses dissonance and may lead to attitude 
change; on the other hand, the harder one has to work for a 
given outcome, the less pleasurable that outcome should seem— 

a matter of profit rather than of straight reward. If the profit is 
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tittle, there should be little attitude change. It _— romano 
two theories complement each other, and that both exp i z= 
of the data: Fromkin (1968) reported a reinforcement e =e 

arded stimuli (they were preferred to nonreMamed stimuli, 
“a ularly when effort was low, and their attractiveness de- 
Be 3 as ia went up) and a weak dissonance effect oe non- 
Le cdod stimuli (they tended to become more attractive as 


effort increased ). 


PERSUASIVE COMMUNICATION MODELS 


Chapter 6 (Weiss, 1967) presents a brief overview of the i 
plication of a strict learning approach iS attitude . : 
arallels between data derived from attitudinal and nome 7 
ae studies are particularly interesting. iATNOUACE a a “ 
should be noted is the ability of this model to explain suc need 
established phenomena as the tendency to remember — a 
with which one agrees (selective learning). This partic ar _ 
(expanded in Weiss, 1968) gives specific ele ins 7 . 
the general analogues discussed by Hovland, Janis, an y 
d others. | | 
See (1963) also offers a unique application of ini 
principles to a specific change in social attitude, or i 
social movements. According to this analysis, four ap . — 
tions, each associated with a learning process, explain 2 ; 
and subsequent adherence to another movement. One o 
situations is the unavailability of the movement when a a i" 
leaves the area where it is functioning or when beck cae ia ; 
self collapses. In this case, stimulus generalization lea a - 
member to seek out another movement similar to the ae : 
ure of the member to gain rewards from membership is ano | er 
such situation. It is followed by the extinction of belief, — 
pation, or both, depending on which has not been aoe i, 
with little likelihood of recruitment into a new group. If ue indi- 
vidual receives no rewards and in addition is mildly punished = 
belief and/or participation in the movement, he will leave it an 
transfer his allegiance to another group. If rewards are nonexis- 
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tent and punishment is severe, he will leave the group and not 
join another. The selection of a new group is a function of se- 
verity and target of punishment, intergroup similarity, and the 
individual member’s initial level of belief and participation. The 
final choice depends upon reinforcement and repetition. This in- 
genious presentation, with historical examples of the four catego- 
ries, offers some interesting alternatives to other models of group 
membership as well as to the standard laboratory-centered atti- 
tude-learning approaches. 

Weiss applies conditioning principles to an old dichotomy in- 
vestigated by the Yale group—the difference between the effects 
of explicit and implicit conclusions in a persuasive message—and 
shows that the effects of explicit conclusions follow the rules of 
instrumental conditioning, while those of implicit conclusions 
follow the rules of classical conditioning (see Chapter 6, 
Figures 11 and 12). There is considerable evidence that the 
reinforcement of certain attitude-related responses by verbal ap- 
proval will strengthen those responses by instrumental condition- 
ing (see Bem, 1968); Insko, 1967). It has also been demon- 
strated that the repeated coupling of an innocuous stimulus with 
either pleasant or unpleasant adjectives will make the Originally 
neutral stimulus take on positive or negative meaning by classical 
conditioning. For example, nonsense syllables paired with favor- 
able adjectives eventually are rated as more pleasant than non- 
sense syllables paired with unfavorable adjectives (Staats and 
Staats, 1958}. The association between stimuli and such nonver- 
bal reinforcers as food also changes attitudes toward the stimuli 
(Insko, 1967). 

The attitude models based on learning theory reflect the vari- 
ety of learning theory versions and emphases. Greenwald 
(1968), for example, argues that remembering—that is, having 
learned—a message and being persuaded by it do not necessarily 
to together. Rather, what is learned is a set of cognitive re- 
sponses to the message. Attitude change is then a function of the 
acceptability of these responses on the basis of other beliefs, 
reinforcement history, and the like. An individual who encoun- 
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ters a message to which he has previously learned favorable re- 
sponses and associations is more likely to find the message persu- 
asive than one who has not. Similarly, a subject who generates 
and rehearses his own arguments is likely to be persuaded by the 
rehearsal (see also Insko, 1967). Here we have an alternative to 
the dissonance explanation of role-playing. It is the learning of 
such positive responses, not dissonance aroused by commitment 
or effort, that leads the persuader to believe his own argument. 
The superiority of this model to other learning theories ( pica 
emphasize attention to the argument, the impact of newly discov- 
ered points, or satisfaction engendered by the performance) re- 
mains to be tested. This approach emphasizes the existence of a 
relatively complex cognitive superstructure built upon a learning 
base. In this aspect, it is highly compatible with Bem’s (1967) 
view that “dissonance” effects occur when subjects examine 
their past behavior. 


SELF-PERSUASION THEORY 


Bem’s self-persuasion theory (1965, [Chapter 7 of this 
volume], 1967, 1968a, 19685, 1968c) focuses on the informa- 
tion derived from observing one’s own behavior. The individual 
who is receiving positive outcomes from performing a particular 
act will be likely to repeat the act, in accordance with the laws of 
learning; the fact that he is doing something over and over again 
indicates to him that he must like doing it. To use Bem’s favorite 
example, the answer to the question “Do you like brown Deedee 
is “I guess I do, I’m always eating it.” Note that the emphasis is 
on the behavior, as befits a theorist who calls himself a radical 
behaviorist. But the attitude does not undergo any change in 
order to match behavior, as in the dissonance postulate; rather, 
the attitude is inferred from the behavior, and the inference is 
made by the behaver himself. The implication is that attitudes as 
such are unimportant. In fact, they are perhaps nonexistent until 
we are asked (or ask ourselves) to explain our actions.. When 
that happens, an appropriate attitude statement is formulated. 
Bem points out, however, that the individual cannot always iden- 
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tify the specific behavior on which his inference is based. This last 
point, made almost in passing, seems to dilute the rigor and test- 
ability of the model. 

Research has supported Bem’s arguments in two ways. First, it 
has demonstrated that learned behavior is used to infer attitudes 
about the stimuli associated with the behavior. It is important to 
note that the attitudes are not merely verbal responses associated 
with the stimuli, as in the Staats’ classical conditioning approach. 
Thus in Chapter 7’s Experiment III, when subjects were re- 
quired to make extreme evaluations of originally neutral stimuli 
in the presence of a cue that they were to tell the truth, they later 
indicated that their “true” attitude was indeed relatively extreme 
(“I rated the cartoon as very funny and the truth light was on; I 
guess I think it is very funny”). Bem (1966) has also trained 
subjects to believe that the false statements they made when the 
truth light was on were really true. 

The other line of evidence comes from a series of studies that 
Bem calls “interpersonal replications.” These involve a written 
description of one or another of the popular dissonance scena- 
rios. Each group of subjects reads the description of the situation 
as it was perceived by one group in the original experiment, and 
is informed that those particular subjects agreed to do as they 
were asked (to lie, to go hungry, and so on). The replication 
subjects are then asked to describe the attitude of the original 
participants. It turns out that these ratings are usually quite close 
to those obtained in the dissonance studies. If an external ob- 
server can infer the subject’s attitude from a description of his 
behavior, there is no reason to think that the subject himself can- 
not make the same inference from observing his own behavior. 
Thus, Bem argues, there is no need to postulate intervening mo- 
tivational processes such as dissonance. 

So far, no attack has succeeded in refuting this explanation, 
although some contradictory data have been reported (see Jones, 
Linder, Kiesler, Zanna, and Brehm, 1968; Bem, 1968c). 
Whether the model will stand up under more detailed and possi- 
bly hostile testing remains to be seen. In spite of its originality 
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and obvious strength, it has not attracted many adherents yet. 
One reason for this besides its newness, may be its simplicity: in 
this field, insistence on a behavioral focus and deemphasis of in- 
tervening processes are truly quite radical.’° Such an insistence 
seems to many workers in the field not merely simple, but sim- 
plistic. Moreover, Bem has had very little to say about the deter- 
minants of the behavior on which attitudes are based. In one 
study (Bem, 1968a), operant conditioning techniques were used 
to train institutionalized children to say that they liked a lot of 
brown bread (Bem’s interest in brown bread is intriguing, espe- 
cially to a fellow enthusiast). Another group was repeatedly told 
that it liked a lot of brown bread. Both groups increased their 
consumption of brown bread about equally. Bem interprets these 
data as showing that self-instruction and external instruction are 
similar in their power to direct behavior. More work on these 
and other relevant factors is obviously needed. 


TASK-EXPERIENCE THEORY 


Breer and Locke (1965) have developed an interesting learn- 
ing model that accepts the importance of reinforcement and gen- 
eralization, but concentrates on the ways in which these factors 
affect the development of attitudes based upon the performance 
of various types of activity, or “task experience.” Their thesis Is 
that when one operates on certain stimuli to achieve an outcome, 
the nature of the stimuli (difficult or easy, for example), the a 
ture of the operations (socially cooperative or individualistic), 
and the nature of the outcome (successful or failing) give rise to 
new attitudes. Task performances have four components: cogni- 
tive, affective, evaluative, and behavioral. The cognitive compo- 
nent involves the building of hypotheses and the selection of tac- 
tics. The affective component (which Breer and Locke call 
“cathectic”) is the emergence of preference and attachment to 
certain responses. The evaluative component is the judgment of 
the legitimacy of given responses by social and individual norms. 
Behavior, of course, is the set of overt actions with which the 
other three components are concerned. 
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Let us see how the components are related. If a task necessi- 
tates social cooperation for success, then as a group progresses in 
its performance, the members will “(1) become cognitively 
aware that cooperation is instrumental to task success, (2) be- 
have ina cooperative fashion, ( 3) develop a cathectic interest in 
co-operating with each other, and (4) establish norms defining 
cooperation as a legitimate and expected form of behavior” 
(Breer and Locke, 1965, p. 13; italics mine). Thus positive rein- 
forcement or the Prospect of positive reinforcement shapes ail 
four components into an integrated orientation. Such orientations 
are then generalized to other, similar task situations (“lateral 
generalization”) and to general cultural beliefs and norms (“ver- 
tical generalization”). So, for example, the members of the 
group described above will tend fo have a cooperative attitude 
when they work at other tasks with other gtoups, at least until 
they are negatively reinforced as a result. They will also come to 
believe that cooperation is, in general, a desirable and useful 
characteristic, 

This rather complex version of conditioning theory does not 
deal with the effects of verbal persuasion as such, and thus dif- 
fers from most other theories of attitude change. Its broad defin}- 
tion of “tasks” enables it to deal with religious beliefs, societal 
factors and general social change, occupational choice and suc- 
cess, and many other areas of attitude and behavior. To date, 
task-experience theory has attracted very little attention among 
attitude workers, partly because of its sociological emphasis and 
partly because of its lack of interest in the more popular or tradi- 
tional variables—persuasive messages, role-playing, and so on. It 
is worth pursuing, however, both for its own intrinsic value and 
aS a means of delineating crucial boundaries between theories. 
For example, it predicts that only task performance, not mere 
commitment to the task, will result in the learning of new atti- 
tudes, and that reward and attitude change are positively corre- 
lated. Both predictions are contrary to those of dissonance 
theory. The concern with long-term everyday activity, in contrast 
to the laboratory orientation of most dissonancers, may underlie 
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this disagreement. If so, we may start to identify the appropriate 
theory for a given situation. 


STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF LEARNING MODELS 


Learning theory has been widely used to explore the prone i" 
motivational (especially fear) arousal on persuasibility, l e " 
ferential power of one-and two-sided arguments or of —- an 
more recent arguments, and so on. In order not to arouse oe 
nance, I shall retain my earlier restriction on such largely tech- 

i estions. 
ed are these models? For one thing, the ee 
tions between learning theories and the dissonance sc eg 
vide the largest proportion of critical experiments in t e i e 
ture. Some of these tests have identified weaknesses or a 
in one theory or the other; others nave given ge ideas a put - 
appropriate conditions and areas in which a given spent : — 
powerful. Learning models have also accomplished th e _ : 
tion of vague ideas into relatively concrete, Operation ; " 
sometimes even quantitative terms. Their emphasis on the 1 - 
lels between attitudes and other behavioral and cognitive phe- 
as also been of value. 
a ree na weaknesses, one is the refusal of most of : 
theorists to commit themselves to a system. From a et 
(1953) through Weiss (1967), we have comments that the nd 
entation is only preliminary, the parallels drawn are only ae 
gies. While this may be justifiable at one point in time, it wo 
be nice to see some progress toward stronger statements. A re- 
lated shortcoming is the fragmentary nature of the general _ 
proach, which makes it difficult to evaluate the usefulness : 
learning theory as such. As Kiesler et al. (1969, p. 154) say . 
these theorists, “One thing is certain—they do not cite eac 
other.” Also, the research and theorizing a tend to concen- 
trate on relatively simple situations, such as original attitude ac- 
quisition. Here reinforcers are fairly easily manipulable, me cog- 
nitive and affective complexity of the issues is not formidable, 
there is no preexisting involvement, and the whole enterprise re- 
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mains comparatively undemanding. Other problems arise from 
the nature of learning theory itself, and from the vagueness of its 
relevant variables when they are transferred to the attitude area: 
the difficulty of defining the nature of reinforcement independ- 
ently and of measuring the reinforcing value of outcomes (par- 
ticularly in complex, multi-outcome situations) ; the uncertain re- 
lationship between reinforcement and drive, and the question of 
identifying and measuring the drive that is operating; the dispute 
about the relative importance of association and reinforcement; 
and the evaluation of the role of other intervening variables, 
such as awareness and cognitive manipulation. Al] of these are 
questions to which learning theory has no clear-cut answers. 
Some faults, like the unevaluated role of experimental artifacts 
and the measurement problem, are shared with other attitude 
models. 

There is no doubt that the learning approaches as a Class cur-. 
rently offer the only good explanations of some attitude phe- 
nomena, such as the classical conditioning of attitudes. In Other 
areas, they present plausible alternatives or complements, usually 
to consistency models. While I doubt that we shal] SOON see one 
integrated leaming theory of attitude change (which Festinger 
[1968] discerns on the horizon), the book by Greenwald et al. 


proaches are likely to become less dominant than they have been 
in the past decade, and the theories mentioned here may prove 
to be strong competitors, 


Functional Theories 


Somewhat related to learning theory is the functional ap- 
proach. While functional theorists do not usually bother with the 
Processes of learning, they are interested in the instrumental na- 
ture of attitudes, That is, an attitude serves some useful purpose: 
when the individual concludes that this usefulness has ended or 
that a change may be more useful, the attitude will be likely to 
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change. Reinforcement and incentive, then, provide the common 
ground between the two schools. The major conceptual differ- 
ence is that functional theorists emphasize the types of real-life 
adaptive values served by attitudes (asko [1967] calls these 
approaches “type theories”). Learning adherents, while using 
many kinds of reinforcers in experimentation, have not tried to 
evaluate the general importance or relevance of these rewards. 
The task-experience analysis of Breer and Locke (1965), de- 
scribed earlier, is close to being a combination of these two em- 
phases. 

The functional approaches also have some relevance to the 
idea of consistency. For example, they deal with the conditions 
that lead the individual to experience inconsistency as a noxious 
state, with the reasons for choosing one of several alternative 
modes of inconsistency resolution, and with levels of relevant 
motivation.. Most importantly, they ask the question: “Consist- 
ency for what?” (Katz, 1968). 


MOTIVATIONAL CONSTRUCTS 


Functional theories, obviously, involve motivational con- 
structs. Thus Katz, beginning with three relevant motives (Sar- 
noff and Katz, 1954), eventually described four such factors 
(Katz, 1960). Of these, the adjustive function (also called the 
instrumental or utilitarian function) is closest to that emphasized 
by learning theorists: the motive is to obtain extrinsic reward 
(that is, to obtain useful objects and avoid painful ones), and at- 
titudes are maintained or changed to the extent that they fulfill 
this function. The ego-defensive function is the protection of 
one’s self-respect and feelings of worth and competence, the 
need to deny one’s own shortcomings, and so on. The classical 
Freudian defense mechanisms are intricately involved with atti- 
tudes in this regard; for example, the role of projection in ae de- 
velopment of racial prejudice, and of reaction formation in the 
pattern of authoritarianism.1! Katz’s “value-expressive” function 
—the desire to be true to one’s beliefs and norms, to communi- 
cate these beliefs to others, and to defend them when appropriate 
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—is related to ego psycholegy in personality theory. Finally, the 
knowledge function fulfills man’s need for a structured, certain, 
and predictable world. Here the theory may be closest to consist- 
ency hypotheses, and is certainly related to information-process- 
ing theories of personality (Mancuso, 1970; Schroder and Sued- 
feld, 1971). Incidentally, the relevance of this approach to var- 
ious personality formulations is one of its attractive and useful 
characteristics. Katz also describes the dimensions of attitudes 
—their connections with other attitudes and with behavior, their 
intensity, and so on. 

In a similar analysis, Smith, Bruner, and White (1956) use 
social adjustment, object appraisal, and externalization as their 
constructs. Social adjustment is the utility of an attitude in gain- 
ing social approval; object appraisal is the cognitive utility of 
the attitude in directing the individual to attend and respond to 
important aspects of the environment; and externalization is the 
equivalent of ego defense, which transfers the perceived source 
of anxiety from the self and its conflicts to the environment. 

Smith et al. further discuss object-relevant characteristics of 
attitude. Their analysis is quite compatible with the one offered 
by Katz (1960). For instance, attitudes differ in the extent to 
which their objects are differentiated. An opinion that research 
in psychology is good or bad because science per se is good or 
bad is relatively undifferentiated. A more complex view might 
weigh research in psychology against the use of the same re- 
sources in other sciences, or in social Projects, or in reducing 
taxes; or it might weigh the advantages of research against 
threats to privacy and noncontormity; or it might evaluate var- 
ious kinds of research in various areas of psychology (research 
on psychopharmacology for clinical use, for example, as com- 
pared with learning studies using rats), and so on. Whilé the re- 
sulting decisions—to support or not to support a research 
program, for instance—may be the same, there are obvious differ- 
ences in the specific attitudes. Salience, time perspective, infor- 
mational support, and object value are probably strongly related 
to this dimension of differentiation. Salience is the importance of 
the attitude object to the person; time perspective is the duration 
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of his interest in it; informational support is the amount of 
knowledge he has that is relevant to it. Perceived complexity 
probably increases as these other three variables increase, The 
last characteristic, object value, is the positive or negative va- 
lence of the attitude object. 

An attitude changes when its functional utility decreases. The 
decrease may be caused by a change in reinforcement contingen- 
cies or by the development of new needs (for the adjustive func- 
tions); by an increase in insight and self-acceptance (for ego de- 
fense and externalization); by the emergence of self-doubt or the 
discovery of more appropriate ways of expressing selfhood (for 
value expression); or by the impact of new information (for 
knowledge and object appraisal). 

The formulation of Smith et al. has led to no empirical re- 
search, and that of Katz and Sarnoff to little more. Both have el- 
ements of several general theories—learning, psychoanalytic, 
and cognitive—and the Smith approach also emphasizes social 
consequences. This and their close connection to personality 
theory are intriguing advantages. Their major problem is to de- 
fine clearly and operationally the unique combination of func- 
tions served by a specific attitude and the environmental charac- 
teristics that can be manipulated to frustrate these functions. If 
this last could be done experimentally and the resultant changes 
predicted, the theories would be on a firm footing. The theories 
give more attention to individual differences in motivation and 
perception than other approaches do, and recognize the multiple 
determinants of attitudes (the fact that a given attitude can serve 
a number of functions). Both are significant improvements com- 
pared to such overgeneralized approaches as consistency and 
reinforcement theories. On the other hand, these same qualities 
make experimental verification difficult unless the personal world 
of each subject is thoroughly understood. Both conceptual and 
operational specificity need to be increased. 


PROCESSES OF ATTITUDE CHANGE——A FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 


Chapter 8 presents the functional theory of Kelman (1961). 
Restricting itself to three instrumental roles of attitudes and atti- 
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tude change, this approach is relatively specific. Kelman spells 
out the sources of the three processes of change: the power, the 
attractiveness, and the credibility of the communicator and the 
communication. This categorization links up well with analyses 
of social power in general (for example, Raven, 1965; see Sued- 
feld, 1966), thus embedding itself usefully in another important 
area of social psychology. 

The description of the environmental factors that must be 
present for each process to work is also valuable. Note that the 
antecedents and consequents of each type of change are quite dis- 
tinct, making the derivation of clear-cut testable hypotheses pos- 
sible, with less opportunity for post hoc juggling than is provided 
by most theories. There are, of course, situations in which more 
than one process is operating—in brainwashing, for example 
(see Suedfeld, 1966); but it should not be too difficult to design 
experiments in which such overlap is eliminated. 

Kelman’s theory, like the other functional systems, is concep- 
tually relevant to nonlaboratory situations: unlike some, it is also 
amenable to field testing. Identification with a liked communica- 
tor, compliance with the demands of a powerful one, and inter- 
nalization of the message of a believable one can be measured in 
educational, political, military, religious, and other settings. The 
relative potency of each process and its interactions with other 
processes present interesting research problems. All in all, this 
appears to be the most promising of the functional theories; with 
the increasing interest in nonconsistency approaches, we may 
soon see the performance of more of the necessary empirical 
groundwork. 


REACTANCE THEORY 


More restricted discussions based on a functional approach 
have appeared recently. One interesting variant is the idea that 
adherence to existing attitudes in the face of persuasive pressure 
(or “reactance” against the pressure) serves to enhance one’s 
feeling of personal freedom and self-reliance, even when the 
communicator is prestigious and trustworthy, the message is 
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credible and informationally valuable, and the probable outcome 
of acceptance is positive (Brehm, 1966). This hypothesis may 
explain the resistance to change found in so many attitude stud- 
jes, particularly in field research dealing with significant “real- 
life” attitudes, and the occasional boomerang effect, in which an 
attitude changes in the direction opposite to that advocated by 
the message (for instance, a rise in smoking rates after publica- 
tion of figures linking smoking with disease). Although this 
model is as yet quite vague, it is nice to see social psychologists 
paying attention to people’s striving toward freedom. 


DISCREPANT ACTION THEORY 


Baron (1968) reinterprets the consequences of counteratti- 
tudinal behavior (or “discrepant action”) as the result of three 
factors. First, there may be a moral dilemma ; many behaviors 
demanded of subjects in dissonance and related experiments are 
considered immoral in our society ( talking someone into partici- 
pating in an unpleasant experience, administering painful shocks, 
and so on). Now, if one has done this for a reward, the greater 
the “bribe,” the greater the guilt; but the more embarrassment or 
effort associated with the act—that is, the more we suffer while 
doing these things—the less the guilt. Since guilt, like cognitive 
dissonance, implies discomfort, in such a simple situation Bar- 
on’s hypothesis concerning subjective feelings ig directly contra- 
dictory to explanations derived from dissonance theory. So is his 
conjecture that a liked communicator, being more likely to re- 
duce guilt feelings, is a more powerful source of change than a 
disliked one. Hedonic dilemmas occur when one has made a bad 
bargain, expended too much effort for too little reward, chosen 
the wrong alternative. This should lead to discomfort, which is 
reduced by deciding that the choice, the reward, the bargain are 
really better than one supposed at first. Here dissonance theory 
agrees. Finally, consensual validation dilemmas occur when a 
Person’s counterattitudinal behavior makes him doubt his own 
previous beliefs, leading to awareness of inconsistency and to un- 
certainty, 
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Some interesting hypotheses can be derived from this ap- 
proach. For example, characteristics that make a communicator 
effective in solving one kind of dilemma will be irrelevant in 
solving another: for advice in moral dilemmas, integrity and dis- 
interest are important; in consensual validation dilemmas, exper- 
tise is best. Moral dilemmas may lead to problems with self-re- 
spect and to serious attitudinal changes; hedonic dilemmas are 
relatively easy to solve by selective memory or selective informa- 
tion seeking. Again, experiments delimiting the proper role of 
dissonance theory can be derived from this approach. In fact, the 
theory points out that inconsistency can function as a positive 
motivation. This is so because inconsistencies may lead to in- 
creased accuracy in the evaluation of oneself and others or to 
social relations with new and valued others—a step toward an 
anticonsistency viewpoint. 


CONFLICT THEORY 


A last functional approach, which also incorporates the im- 
portance of incentive, is the conflict theory of Janis and Mann 
(1968). It is based on the hypothesis that information (includ- 
ing attempts at persuasion) presents a challenge to existing atti- 
tudes and actions. This challenge and the resultant conflict moti- 
vate the individual to seek out and evaluate alternative courses 
of action. A five-stage process is proposed: appraisal of the chal- 
lenge, appraisal of alternatives, selection of the best alternative, 
commitment to a new policy despite negative information (this 
fourth stage reflects the importance of commitment and of react- 
ance), and, if the feedback becomes negative enough, a return to 
the first stage, whereupon the cycle will presumably be repeated. 

Utilitarian reinforcement for oneself and for significant others, 
social reinforcement, and self-evaluation play important roles in 
the development of new attitudes in response to challenges to old 
ones. These factors represent the functions that attitudes are to 
serve, and conflicts revolve around the extent to which present 
and alternative attitudes do in fact serve them. Janis and Mann 
view conflict before and after a decision as a continuous ‘process, 
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with both objective and distorted evaluations occurring in both 
stages. Here the theory differs from that of Festinger, who takes 
the position that objective judgment predominates before a 
choice is made and distortions are dominant afterward. 

The postulates of conflict theory are fairly specific and appear 
to be clearly testable. So far, the theory has not been very influ- 
ential; it has not dealt with many of the standard questions of at- 
titude change, has not been presented in detailed form, and has 
very little relevant evidence to offer. 


STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF FUNCTIONAL MODELS 


One important contribution of the functional theories is their 
emphasis upon purposiveness in attitude formation and change. 
Their lists of relevant factors vary, but they also overlap, and it 
is quite clear that these approaches are much more amenable to 
integration than other types of theories. Unfortunately, they have 
Jed to relatively little research so far, so that their validity and 
power are largely untested. The generality of many constructs 
makes empirical testing difficult, and there is always the problem 
of measuring the relative and joint strengths of the various mo- 
tives; but some of the theories at least indicate appropriate paths 
toward this goal. 


Cognitive and Perceptual Theories 


The important variables in theories that concentrate on cogni- 
five and perceptual factors are the discrepancy between the atti- 
tude advocated by a communication and the attitude held by the 
listener, the discrepancy between a message and previously en- 
countered messages, and (as before) the perceived usefulness or 
value of the message itself. 


ADAPTATION-LEVEL THEORY 


An attempt to apply a comprehensive model of perception and 
attention to the attitude area has been made by Helson (1964), 
the originator of adaptation-level theory. In this model, stimuli 
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are arranged on a unidimensional scale, and the response to any 
stimulus then varies in accordance with its position on the scale 
in relation to other stimulj with which the respondent has experi- 
ence. In the perceptual realm, for example, a subject who has 
lifted a series of five. to fen-pound weights may judge a one- 
pound weight to be very light, while a subject who has been ift- 
ing one- to five-ounce weights (and therefore has a different ad- 
aptation level) may call that same one-pound stimulus quite 
heavy. The adaptation level is affected by the surrounding en- 
vironment and previously encountered stimuli as well as by the 
characteristics of the objects being judged. This level is the scale 
point or range within which stimuli are evaluated as neutral, in 
between, midway between the two extremes of the dimension. 

In generalizing this model fo attitude change, Helson and his 
co-workers (see Helson, 1959; Insko, 1967) carried out a large 
number of studies. Helson assumes that the behaviors and atti 
tudes that a person usually experiences or observes represent his 
adaptation level, and that this level will change if the subject en- 
counters new stimuli. Most of the research has attempted to ac- 
complish such change by providing models to whose behavior 
the individual could conform. These experiments verify com- 
Mon-sense assumptions, such as that when people are asked to 
contribute money toward some common enterprise, their con- 
tributions are larger when other donors give an average of sey- 
enty-five cents than when the average donation is a quarter, The 
theory is not the unique predictor of such results, nor has it led 
to any very striking predictions of other results. Because of the 
difficulty of quantifying attitudes, this extension of the theory has 
not been very successful. That part of the research which manip- 
wlates several variables simultaneously leaves unanswered the 
difficult question of how the various adaptation levels interact 
and combine; when an experiment involves models whose behav- 
lor affects adaptation level along several independent dimen- 
sions, the theory cannot predict the subject’s performance, On 
the whole, this approach has been unexciting to attitude re- 
searchers. While change in adaptation level may in fact be the 
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mediating mechanism in certain conformity situations, the theory 
offers no predictions or explanations that are superior to those 
offered by other systems. So far, no one has extended the theory 
to the many situations in which attitude change occurs independ- 
ently of any aspect of conformity. 

Nevertheless, some general characteristics of the approach are 
admirable. Helson insists on the importance of observable stimu- 
lus characteristics and of the effects of these characteristics on 
evaluative, cognitive, and emotional responses. To the extent 
that intervening variables are used, they are based on the same 
concepts: observed and recalled stimul; are dimensionalized 
alike. There is no need for constructs (such as inconsistency ) 
that are neither observable nor measurable. If this behaviorist 
position could be made more powerful and stimulating, it might 
remove some of the fuzziness of attitude theories, Another good 
point is Helson’s concept of the motivating nature of intellectual 
activity. He rejects the dominance of primary drives and reinforc- 
ers, and of aversive states brought on by inconsistency, and em- 
phasizes the positive nature of problem-solving, insight, and the 
processing of information. In this he is allied with the “new 
look” in motivational theory, and has helped to lay the founda- 
tion for an anticonsistency explanation of attitude change (see 
Helson, 1966). 


SOCIAL JUDGMENT THEORY 


The social judgment or assimilation-contrast theory advanced 
by Sherif (Sherif and Hovland, 1961; Sherif, Sherif, and Neber- 
gall, 1965) puts more emphasis on the cognitive scale than adap- 
tation-level theory does, but it too uses dimensionality as the 
basic concept in judgment and emphasizes the importance of the 
stimuli that anchor the ends of a given scale. Sherif approaches 
the problems of sensory discrimination from the general direc- 
tion of psychophysics, assigning stimuli to various places on a 
scale. Consistent differences between objective characteristics 
and subjective judgment, and between the judgments of various 
individuals, are important in psychophysics and perhaps even 
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more important in this psychophysical model of attitude change, 
The relevant dimension is agreement or acceptance, and Hel- 
son’s problem in identifying and combining a number of scales is 
avoided. The theory proposes that internal scales are developed 
through evaluation of stimuli (arguments) and through social in- 
fluence. In this development both internal and external anchors 
have important parts to play. Internal anchors are reference 
points that have been established through experience, such as 
one’s attitudes; external anchors are provided by the actual sti- 
muli or by group consensus. 

Sherif is concerned with the consequences of discrepancy be- 
tween anchors. An attitude—an internal anchor—trepresents the 
portion of the reference scale with which the individual most 
agrees, which he likes and accepts. A persuasive message is a sti- 
mulus that covers a different portion of the same scale. If these 
two parts of the scale are close together or actually overlap, the 
new information is perceived as compatible with the existing atti- 
tude system, and is “assimilated” into it. The greater the discrep- 
ancy between the two anchors, the more change will occur—as 
long as the discrepancy remains within the latitude of accept- 
ance. Once the difference is so great that the message is close to 
the opposite end of the scale (the least accepted, most disliked 
point of view), it enters the latitude of rejection. Then the new 
stimulus is evaluated as being so far from the recipient’s own 
view that it cannot possibly be incorporated ( “contrast” ); there 
will be no attitude change, or the large discrepancy may even 
lead to a boomerang effect. It should be pointed out that explic- 
itly partisan, extreme statements and statements of objective fact 
(rather than opinion) are not subject to assimilation-contrast ef- 
fects (Sherif et al., 1965). Ego involvement in the issue—the 
centrality of the attitude—narrows the range of acceptance, re- 
duces the neutral noncommitment range, and widens the latitude 
of rejection. This is why open-mindedness on a topic is usually 
associated with a relative lack of interest in it. Unfortunately, the 
lack of a good independent measure of involvement has led to 
problems. 
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While the research based on these concepts has had mixed re- 
sults, the lack of consistent confirmation must be attributed 
largely to gaps in the theory rather than to specific errors in it. 
For example, the idea that there is a curvilinear relationship be- 
tween discrepancy and attitude change (greater discrepancy in- 
creasing change in the region of acceptance and decreasing it in 
the region of rejection) has been tested in many studies, and has 
not always been supported. One problem is that discrepancy has 
often been confounded with the subject’s own position; to in- 
clude subjects with varying attitudes while keeping discrepancy 
constant calls for many subjects and many messages. When the 
confounding occurs, it leads to ceiling effects on both discrep- 
ancy and attitude change. It also appears that independent varia- 
bles not considered by the theory play a part—the credibility of 
the communicator and of the message (an incredulity measure, 
like Osgood and Tannenbaum’s [195 5], might help), confound- 
ing variables such as group pressure, and so on. This approach is 
more closely tied to phenomena and measurement, and is more 
testable, than most. Since the scale is very explicit, the fudge fac- 
tors so useful to other theorists are not available. On the other 
hand, the limitation of the model to a description of one set of 
phenomena makes the label “theory” somewhat premature: the 
implication of generality is misleading. The questions answered 
by the assimilation-contrast concept have been of restricted 
scope. It is clear that wider applicability, added complexity, and 
more research are needed to establish social judgment theory as 
an important explanation of attitude change, 

Although the relationship of the empirical work to the theory 
is sometimes vague, there has been much field research gener- 
ated by supporters of this approach. The importance of studying 
the individual in a realistic context and, above all, in the context 
of his social environment never escaped Sherif, as it did so many 
Others. The reference group is always present, either physically 
or symbolically. As a source of information and consensual vali- 
dation, it continuously affects responses to persuasive attempts. 
The work of social judgment theorists on voting behavior, on the 
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attitudes of socially committed individuals, and on intergroup re- 
lations has not had the artificiality and triviality of many experi- 
mentally “pure” programs. 


PERSPECTIVE THEORY 


Ostrom and Upshaw (1968), in their description of the 
perspective model, make explicit one of the implications of per- 
ceptual-cognitive theories in general: the idea that attitudes can 
change without any alteration of one’s beliefs about the object. It 
is not necessary to persuade oneself that a previously disliked 
politician is really a paragon of virtue; it is sufficient to compare 
him with a new set of anchors. He is what we have always 
thought him to be, but compared to X, that’s really not so bad! 

While a change in beliefs is not necessary for a new attitude 
label, it may be required if that label is to be maintained. The 
decision that our politician is not so bad may then motivate us to 
reexamine his specific characteristics. “Perspective” is the range 
of attitudes that one considers before rating his own attitude as 
positive or negative. With changes in the ends of this range (end 
anchors), the place of the individual’s own attitude is modified. 
The anchors may be changed by new information or by the reev- 
aluation of existing stimuli. The increasing acceptance of social 
changes once considered radical as new, even more radical ones 
come along has been frequently observed. 

The model is, on the whole, in accord with common sense, but 
its scope is restricted to only a portion of the situations relevant 
to attitude change. There is some work on mathematical expres- 
sion and definition of possible outcomes, and its implications for 
attitude scaling (which is outside the province of this book) have 
challenged some older beliefs. For research on self-concepts, ref- 
erence groups, and the like, it is an interesting thought that two 
people can have completely different specific beliefs and opin- 
ions on many topics and yet use the same label: a rural southern 
white and an urban black may both label themselves Democrats. 
The opposite can also occur: two people with basically similar 
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beliefs may use contrasting labels; and to confound the issue fur- 
ther, these contrasting labels may confuse the nature of any 
agreement Or disagreement that may exist between them. Of two 
adherents of the NAACP, for instance, one may have a perspective 
which includes organizations ranging from the Ku Klux Klan to 
the NAACP, and may label himself a radical, while the other, with 
a scale extending from the Klan to the Black Panthers, may call 
himself a moderate or even a conservative. 


COMMODITY THEORY 


Brock’s commodity theory (19686), new and only partially 
developed, deals with the availability of a class of objects as an 
important variable in many kinds of situations. Applied to the 
study of attitudes, the “objects” are messages or other informa- 
tional communications. Their basic value depends on their util- 
ity: “The value of a commodity is . . . the extent to which it 
accounts for response variance when compared to other stimuli” 
(Brock, 19688, p. 246). 

If the information is hard to obtain, or if one must wait a long 
time for it, its value is enhanced—a change that Brock has un- 
fortunately decided to call “commodification.” The higher the 
perceived value of the information to the recipient, the more 
likely he is to modify his attitudes to bring them into harmony 
with it. The contrast with reinforcement and with some utility 
theories is apparent; the idea that cost increases value is more 
akin to dissonance theory. 

While at this stage there is no real theory, and nothing much 
new, there are a few interesting thoughts. One is that, if informa- 
tion is to increase in value because it is difficult to obtain, the 
would-be recipient must be interested in the topic. This idea 
should be a truism to anyone not hopelessly trapped in the 
‘T’ve got a secret” syndrome of our childhood, but not many 
theorists have been fully aware of it. Second, information in- 
creases in value with the perception that it is available to only a 
few people, or can be communicated by only a few people—the 
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“inside dope” syndrome. Finally, information increases in value 
if the person who has it is reluctant to part with it or has diffi. 
culty in communicating it. These factors may reduce the effects 
of massive, obtrusive advertising campaigns. 

Brock cites some research that tends to support his hy. 
potheses, and there are relevant anecdotes and examples from 
history, economics, and other disciplines. At the moment the 
eventual contribution of the model is difficult to predict. A 
connection between attitude and general exchange theory would 
be desirable if it provided a meaningful contribution rather than 
merely another set of labels. Whether the commodity approach 
meets this criterion remains to be established. As usual, there is 
the problem of a general measure of value, to say nothing of ef. 
fort and of what “scarcity” means—although it certainly seems 
possible to develop appropriate indices. I do recommend the 
evaluation of the theory that Brock provides at the end of his 
presentation: it’s nice to see a theorist who recognizes criticisms 


as something other than straw men that he can knock down to — 


enhance the image of his formulation. Students who read these 
Passages will discover some good comments on the model; col- 
leagues may find a model to follow. 


THE UNCERTAINTY MODEL 


Chapter 9, which was specially written for this volume, pre- 
sents the uncertainty model origiated by Koslin. This approach 
uses some of the constructs of social judgment theory. Specifi- 
cally, it asserts that messages are judged on a dimension from 


one’s own attitude to the attitude most dissimilar to it, and it rec- 


ognizes latitudes of acceptance and rejection. But the function of 
attitudes as informational input is believed to mediate the differ- 
ential effects of small and large discrepancy. 

The attempt to construct a stable and sensible view of the 
world leads to the development of attitudes, a functional inter- 
pretation that may explain consistency models too. New informa- 


tion, including persuasive messages, may shake up that cognitive — 
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organization. The reference scale becomes confused. Once this 
confusion occurs, the relative locations of stimuli and the dis- 
crepancies between them shift; in this situation a new scale can 
make previously rejected statements acceptable, There is an in- 
teresting parallel between this view and the unfreezing-changing- 
refreezing sequence of the brainwashing process, as analyzed by 
Schein (1961). 

In the induction of uncertainty, moderately discrepant mes- 
sages are most effective. Small discrepancies provide informa- 
tion that agrees to some extent with the existing attitude, and 
thus stabilize the scale; highly discrepant statements are rejected 
as irrelevant or obviously wrong (see also F estinger, 1954). In 
general, there is a curvilinear relationship between discrepancy 
and confusion, and a positive linear relationship between confu- 
sion and attitude change. A prestigious communicator makes the 
message seem more useful as information, enhancing the rein- 
forcing effect of a congruent statement and making moderately 
and greatly discrepant communications more potent as disorgan- 
izers of the scale. The portions of the scale where uncertainty 
will exist can be specified; as we have seen, such specificity is 
tare indeed. 

This model is in its early stages of development. The relevant 
research is scarce, but what there is supports the hypotheses (see 
Koslin and Pargament, 1969), Like Sherif, Koslin has developed 
a scaling technique that is appropriate to test the induction of 
instability and is in its own right a contribution to attitude meas- 
urement. One of the great contributions of the theory is that its 
intervening variable, uncertainty, can be independently measured 
—unlike such intervening variables as cognitive dissonance. Fur- 
thermore, results obtained by this technique are much less liable 
tO distortion by evaluation apprehension, suspicion, and other 
such factors than are those obtained by a simple rating. So far, 
the measure is a rather cumbersome one to take and to score; 
Sut that’s still much better than no measure at all. 

Like some of the remforcement propositions and like the com- 
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modity approach, this model has yet to undergo serious develop- 
ment and testing. In its combination of judgment and utility and 
its linkage of these to current motivational theory (which em- 
phasizes the importance of cognitive structuring, predicting, and 
coping with information), the model appears to be powerful. It 
seems to be testable, and should stimulate further research; it 
also appears applicable to a variety of attitude change problems. 


CONCLUSION 


To rehash the outlines and the criticisms of each theory at this 
point would be unkind to the reader. In general, it is clear that 
consistency theories have dominated the field in the past fifteen 
years or so. In spite of all their shortcomings of specificity and 
measurement, such models appear to be good explanations of 
certain aspects of attitude change. Now many leaders in the field 
agree that nonconsistency approaches are about to come into 
their own. These are usually much more crude than the consist- 
ency models; this is both a cause and an effect of the latter’s in- 
fluence. 

For the near future, the internal development of alternative 
theories should be a prime task: the tightening of logic, the iden- 
tification of relevant variables, the deduction of testable hy- 
potheses, the extension into broader areas. Many of these propo- 
sitions are minitheories. Their future may be to complement 
other, more general formulations, or they may grow into greater 
applicability. While this conceptual development occurs, empiri- 
cal work will also emerge. We will see much more field research, 
the testing and application of attitude theory in socially impor- 
tant contexts as well as in the laboratory. The next fifteen years 
may see the meeting and merging of some theories and the delin- 
eation of the appropriate domain of each. If nothing else, the 
“glorious entertainment” (Barzun, 1964) will go on; but I think 
there will be much else. 
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NOTES 


. Cynics may suggest that several theories must have the sheltering 


darkness of night in order to pass, and that the light of day would 
cause them to fail; this is the beauty of metaphor. 


. The interested reader may turn to Katz and Stotiland (1959), Fish- 


bein and Raven (1962), and Triandis (1964), A comprehensive 
review 18 given in Fishbein (1966), and some implications of this 
a eed for research methodology are pointed out by Sechrest 


. The basic scaling methods used are described by Krech, Crutchfield, 


and Ballachey (1962): Fishbein (1967) offers a selection of more 
advanced analyses. Good presentations of specific viewpoints are 
offered by Stevens (1966) and by Koslin and Pargament (1969). 


. Information on these issues can be found in Hovland, Janis and 


Kelley, 1953; Biderman and Zimmer, 1961: Schei 
1966; and McGuire, 1964. ; ein, 1961; Suedfeld, 


- Readers who desire more detailed treatments may refer to the pri- 


mary sources, or to the following collections: for gener i 

discussion, Insko (1967) and Kiesler, Collins, ne Mie Gee 
for theory and research based on the consistency model Abelson, 
Aronson, McGuire, Newcomb, Rosenberg, and Tannenbaum (1968) 
(the size and quality of the volume justify the awesome array of 
editors) and Feidman (19665); for work springing from other ap- 
proaches, Greenwald, Brock, and Ostrom (1968); and for reprinted 
research articles On attitude change, Rosnow and Robinson (1967) 
and Fishbein (1967). Most texts and books of readings in general 
social psychology also contain relevant portions. To facilitate fur- 
ther reading on general principles and research topics, references in 
this book are made, whenever appropriate, to summaries reviews 
and compilations rather than to original reports, 


. The general structure and some specific derivations of the theory are 


eed in « detail in the first part of the chapter: the section on the 
athema sysiem gives a more rigorous analysi i 
Students will find useful. : en eer 
The inaccuracy of this term lies in its implication that the subject is 
forced to do something. But he is usually bribed, or at worst fairly 
aoe threatened, Note, for example, the number of subjects who 
Tetuse to comply. Scientific ethics seldom permit serious coercion 
a aie peorniory: for a discussion of the possible relevance of 
issonance theory in a severely threatening situatio in’ 
(1961) book on brainwashing, : pesos 


. Zastrow (1969) discusses some of these and other aspects of the 


theory at greater length. 


- Personal communication, March 12, 1969. 
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10. A purist may ask how a “behavioristic” theory can feature subjects 
who infer their attitudes from self-observation. To behaviorists this 
may not be behavioristic; but to attitude theorists, it is. It’s all a 
matter of perspective (see the section on Ostrom & Upshaw’s 
perspective theory later in this chapter). 

11. Samoff has built this particular aspect into a psychoanalytic theory 
of attitude change, using the constructs of Freudian theory (see 
Sarnoff, 1960; Insko, 1967). 
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the presence of others as a determinant of performance 
level and his studies of the attitudinal effects of stimulus 
jamiliarity are good examples of both characteristics. 
The article that follows is one of the best general over- 
views of the consistency theories. 
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